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holic patients in order to place the needs of the individual second to those of
the morale and mental health of the military unit. Were he to permit mis-
behavior, in which there was a large conscious element, to hide under the guise
of an illness, he would have jeopardized the mission of the Army. For these
reasons, and despite his knowledge that alcoholism is a deep-seated personality
disorder, he subscribed to the use of a discharge which, to some degree, stigma-
tized the individual.

Accident proneness. A relationship between personality make-up and the
occurrence of accidents long has been recognized and described as accident
proneness. Insurance companies have compiled statistics which show that only
10 to 20 per cent of all accidents can be ascribed to mechanical causes, and that
80 to 90 per cent are due to personality factors. The National Safety Council,
in a recent and more detailed study of 1,000 accidents, announced that 18 per
cent were due to mechanical causes, 22 per cent resulted wholly from personality
causes, and in the remaining 60 per cent both causes were operative.27 Further-
more, in industry it is known that only slightly more than one-fourth of the
accidents to workers happen while the individual is on the job.28 Many of the
on-the-job accidents are caused by deliberate rule breaking. For some years,
it has been known that a high percentage of the accidents in any concern were
limited to a comparatively small number of individuals. Thus, in Bristol's
study,20 10 per cent of a group were responsible for 75 per cent of the accidents,
and Moorad estimated that 12 to 15 per cent were responsible for 100 per
cent of accidents. Rawson80 quoted two authorities to the effect that 15 to
33 per cent of truck drivers account for 100 per cent of the accidents.

There are three significant features of accident proneness in the Army.
Although there is no possible way of ever estimating incidence, there is no
doubt that many soldiers were wounded because of their emotional state.
Observation has indicated that under the stress of battle most individuals,
because of their tension and fear, use poorer judgment. The purpose of
the intensive precombat training was to make a man's reactions as automatic
as possible, knowing that at times his life would depend upon this. Regard-
less of training, in some cases, the emotional state of the man predisposed him
to the accident or injury which incapacitated him. In other cases certain deep-
seated personality traits contributed to his receiving the wound. In a survey
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